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who wrote 11 The 
Canary Murder Case ” 


I N 1924 and 
i 925 Vienna 
was the scene 
of two sensa¬ 
tional and nation¬ 
ally famous murder 
trials which are still 
the subject of heated 
discussions, learned and 
otherwise, in the daily 
press, in conversation, and 
even in standard works on 
criminal psychology. 

The Vienna that we en¬ 
counter here is not the ro¬ 
mantic Kaiserstadt of Johann 
Strauss and Schnitzler, of siisse 
Madel and Schlagobers , but a 
post-war milieu of sordid and al¬ 
most grotesqueugliness—a veritable 
witches’ caldron—worthy of the 
brush of a Goya or the pen of a Gorki. 

The three chief actors in the melo¬ 
drama are two old charwomen and a 
worthless youth of nineteen; and the 
supernumeraries comprise an almost end¬ 
less procession of caretakers, dog-catchers, 
scavengers, midwives, peddlers, fortune¬ 
tellers, scullions, house-maids and loafers. 

But, withal, few murder cases in criminal his¬ 
tory have contained so many diverse and 
amazing elements. 

Marie Eberl, the victim of the tragedy, was 
born in the old Austrian province of Bohemia in 
1857. After the death of her husband, a postman, 
she received a small pension to which she added, 
from time to time, by working as charwoman. In 
1922 she was employed at the Rudolfsspital, a state 
hospital, where she met a compatriot, Franziska Pru- 
scha, born in Lassenitz, in Bohemia, in 1870. 

The two at once became boon companions. When 
both were discharged at the end of the year, Pruscha 
helped her friend secure a small indemnity and also ob¬ 
tained for herself 1,500,000 kronen (about $22). Being a 
war widow, Pruscha received a small army pension which 
she, like Eberl, eked out with occasional odd jobs. 

Eberl, at the time our chronicle opens, occupied a small 
apartment at 26 Kolblgasse, consisting of a bedroom and 
a kitchen, and she followed the thrifty habit of taking in 
boarders who slept on the two spare beds in her room. 

Early in 1923 we find two rascally youths from Thuringia, one 
of whom was named Bachmann, partaking of her meager hospi¬ 
tality. The old woman, who was a pronounced nymphomaniac, 
was being systematically robbed by these young scoundrels; and 
a few months later they disappeared with her jewelry and all 
the money they could lay their hands on. 

On December 31st, 1923, a young man named Ernst Meiche 
called on Eberl He introduced himself as a friend of Bachmann, 
who, he said, had given him the key to the apartment and advised 
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him to seek 
lodgings there. 
Eberl was not 
at first enthusias¬ 
tic — her memories 
of Bachmann were 
far from roseate — 
but at length she 
agreed to accommodate 
the stranger for 30,000 
kronen (about forty-five 
cents) a week. 

Meiche, who was nineteen 
years old, was the son of a 
small butcher in Rudolstadt, 
Bavaria, and, as developed 
later, had run away (rom home. 
He described himself to all in¬ 
terested parties as a student, 
though he was noticeably reticent 
on the exact details of his academic 
pursuits. But, whatever his studious 
hobbies, he very soon proved himself a 
worthy successor to his absent friend 
Bachmann. 

His room rent was never paid, and he 
contented himself with living on his land¬ 
lady’s bounty, which transcended mere 
food and shelter and extended to actual 
monetary donations. A month after his 
installation Eberl received a back pension of 
4,800,000 kronen (about $70); and Meiche 
“borrowed” 1,100,000 kronen of it, for which 
he signed an IOU for 1,500,000 kronen, the dif¬ 
ference being, as he magnanimously explained, 
for unpaid board and lodging. 

At about this time Pruscha, who lived a few 
blocks away at 22a Klimschgasse, became a daily 
caller at Eberl’s modest establishment. Often she 
spent the night there—a social practise in which she 
had not heretofore indulged. The cynic might have 
concluded that these protracted nocturnal visits were not 
entirely attributable to Eberl’s attractions; and there 
can be little doubt that she had begun to fancy herself a 
rival for Meiche’s affections. 

Subsequently, however, she indignantly repudiated any 
such disloyal attitude. Indeed, she virtuously declared that 
on more than one occasion she had reproached the young scala¬ 
wag for his shocking ill-treatment of Eberl. But she did admit, 
under pressure, that she took certain steps—wholly in the spirit 
of charity—to test the youth’s fidelity to her dear friend. 

How far she went in these altruistic endeavors is not definitely 
known; but the unescapable inference is that she considerably 
overstepped the bounds of mid-Victorian propriety. 

But Eberl, it seems, was unappreciative of Pruscha’s sacrifices, 
for the neighbors were frequently disturbed by violent quarrels 
between the two. Unfortunately, the quarrels were couched in 
Czech, and their spicy details were lost to the listeners. 

On March 3rd, 1924, Meiche—who, it appears, was something 
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of a gay dog—bade his landlady good evening at about six-forty- 
five p.m., and fared forth to indulge his spirits at a masked ball in 
the company of a young married woman, Hildegard Traunfellner. 

Eberl and Pruscha were left alone in the apartment. Possibly 
they condoled with each other on the fickleness of man. Or it 
may be they locked horns over the departed object of their joint 
affections. Several neighbors testified later that the two old 
cronies had a violent fracas—again unfortunately in Czech. 
Pruscha, however, insisted that she took leave of Eberl a few 
minutes after Meiche’s departure. Also she denied having quar¬ 
reled with Eberl either in Czech or any other language. And two 
trials failed to disprove these assertions. 

The next authentic development bore the hour of three-thirty 
a.m. At this time Meiche, in a state of great excitement, roused 
Ustochal, the caretaker, and various tenants of the house, with 
the startling news that Eberl was dead. 

H e had, he said, just returned from the ball, and had found 
his landlady in bed, lying flat on her back, her face covered 
with blood. The caretaker, after verifying the body’s conditi* 
straightway sent him to notify the police, who, incidentaljv<fook 
no cognizance of the case until twelve hours 

Meiche then went post-haste to a DocO& TEauard DjubslTv, 
who previously had attended EberL^d mfanalie^ -firth of hi^ 
patient’s demise. But Docton lft\ktky jiid^fcr arrive 
scene until seven a.m. ' a 

After notifying the do%VvMewh 9 spent ASnoer 

on the couch of ~ 

a neighbor named 
Emilie Bezniak, 
and returned to 
the Eberl apart¬ 
ment at six a.m. 

Various quidnuncs 
were gathered 
gloatingly in the 
death room, and 
two of them sub¬ 
sequently testified 
that Meiche “did 
something at the 
head of the bed,” 
but admitted they 
did not observe 
what it was. 

At six-thirty 
a.m. Meiche went 
to Pruscha with 
his grim informa¬ 
tion. His report 
to her is not with¬ 
out interest. He 
told her that Eberl 
had died of an 
apoplectic stroke 

and had bled profusely from the nose and mouth. 
Pruscha, according to Meiche, was not exactly stunned 
by the news. Indeed, he said, she took it with marked 
philosophic calm, almost as if she had been expecting it. 

But whatever her true emotions may have been, her first 
reaction was a highly practical one, for she at once ad¬ 
vised Meiche to destroy his IOU, and told him where he 
could find it in Eberl’s sideboard. 

A little later the two of them betook themselves to 
Eberl’s niece, Marie Sikora, and broke the sad news to 
her. Meiche then went for a stroll in the Stadt-Park with 


the fair Hildegard of the ball; and Pruscha, having fulfilled her 
mission of informing Sikora of her aunt’s death, sought out one 
of her old cronies, Gabriele Dunst, and had a long discussion, 
the details of which are still wrapped in obscurity. 

I n the meantime Doctor Dubsky arrived at the scene of the 
tragedy. He found the door open and the apartment deserted. 
For months he had treated Eberl for a slight fatty degeneration 
of the heart, and when he beheld her dead in bed he saw no good 
reason to inspect the body. It seemed to him quite obvious that 
she had died of dilatation of the heart. 

Whether this casual decision was due to an overconfidence in 
his diagnostic ability or to the fact that he was still slightly hazy 
with sleep, was not brought out at the trial. The fact remains 
that, with a cursory and somewhat distant glance at the corpse, 
he returned to his office—or perhaps his bedroom—and issued a 
death certificate giving apoplexy as the cause of dissolution. 
B^tw^en Doctor Dubsky’s fleeting visit at seven a.m. and two 
of the ^sHtfecIay nothing apparently (Continued on page 140 ) 
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A Murder in a 
Witches’ Caldron 

{Continued from page $q) 

happened. A few morbid neighbors may have 
peeped in at the dead woman; but the official 
records are blank for these seven hours. Then 
Marie Sikora, the niece, came to call. 

Her visit, I regret to state, was not one of 
mourning nor yet of mortuary propriety. A 
less commendable motive steered her foot¬ 
steps to the dead woman’s quarters. She came 
to make a search for the 4,800,000 kronen her 
aunt had recently received. But though she 
ransacked the apartment thoroughly she failed 
to find any trace of her expected inheritance. 

Meiche showed up during Sikora’s opera¬ 
tions, but exhibited a noticeably bored attitude 
toward what was taking place. The only 
object that held any interest for him was the 
sideboard; and it was at this time that, follow¬ 
ing Pruscha’s suggestion, he retrieved his IOU. 
A few minutes later Pruscha herself, accom¬ 
panied by her friend Dunst, called at the apart¬ 
ment and stood looking on, with a kind of 
jealous curiosity, while Sikora pushed her 
search for the elusive legacy. 

At about four-thirty p.m., before the hunt 
was over, another relative appeared on the 
scene, who, it must reluctantly be admitted, 
had come on an errand similar to Sikora’s. 
The new would-be heir was Karl Taschner, a 
distant nephew of the dead woman. But how¬ 
ever mercenary he may have been, to his credit 
let it be recorded that he was the first person 
to pay any particular attention to the corpse. 

While in the act of covering the body with 
a sheet he discovered that round the throat 
was wound a tightly drawn lamp-wick. 
Sikora immediately identified the wick as one 
that had belonged to her aunt, who had kept 
it in a tin box on the sideboard. 

It now appeared evident that Eberl had been 
murdered, and that she had met her end at the 
hands of someone familiar with the apartment 
and its appointments. Meiche, according to 
Taschner, showed considerable nervousness at 
the discovery of the wick; and so agitated did 
Pruscha become that she fled the scene and 
poured out her misgivings and apprehensions 
to several of her friends. 

It was at about this time that the police 
decided to bestir themselves. They put in an 
impressive, if belated appearance while Sikora 
and Meiche were still on hand, and expressed 
surprise and annoyance at finding that Eberl 
had been the victim of foul play. 

Immediately, however, they developed an 
almost frantic activity. They went over the 
entire apartment in the meticulous manner laid 
down by the late Doctor Hans Gross, searching 
for whatever clews might have survived the 
influx of neighbors, sightseers and avaricious 
relatives. 

They found on the kitchen stove three 
Kniideln and a piece of Schweinsbraten, cooked 
but untouched, and therefore indicating that 
the murder had been committed before supper¬ 
time. Several woman’s hairs were clutched in 
Eberl’s left hand; but these were never identi¬ 
fied. 

Just before locking up the apartment the 
police discovered a bunch of keys in one of the 
dead woman’s slippers. These keys were 
regarded as of paramount importance, for they 
had evidently been dropped by the murderer. 
But after months of systematic investigation 
the authorities were unable to trace them. 

Though they had been found hidden in a 
slipper, Meiche testified at the trial that he had 
seen them at the foot of the bed when he re¬ 
turned from the ball; whereas other witnesses 
denied that any keys had been visible. 

Unquestionably a knowledge of their owner¬ 
ship and peregrinations would have solved the 
problem of the murder without further ado; 
but to this day the keys lie in the archives of the 
Vienna police, unclaimed and unexplained. 

Another astonishing and almost incredible 
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piece of laxity on the part of the officials de¬ 
veloped in connection with the post-mortem. 
During the autopsy the stomach was lost. 
Nor was any trace of it ever found. And since 
the contents of the stomach had disappeared 
along with that vital organ, it was impossible 
to establish the exact time of death by deter¬ 
mining the victim’s state of digestion. 

There were two immediate suspects from 
the point of view of the police: Meiche and 
Pruscha; but before many hours had passed 
Pruscha became the chief object of their at¬ 
tentions. 

She always had complained of extreme 
poverty and was without visible means of sup¬ 
port except for her meager dole and her more 
meager pension; but on the day after the mur¬ 
der she gave 500,000 kronen to Meiche and a 
like amount to Gabriele Dunst. Furthermore, 
she had shown unaccountable signs of nervous¬ 
ness and fright after the murder, and had twice 
voiced a fear of becoming unpleasantly in¬ 
volved. On the night of the fourth she was 
arrested; and automatically another bit of 
suspicious evidence came to light: 3,300,000 
kronen were found in her possession. 

Half an hour later Meiche was also placed 
under arrest, although there was no evidence 
against him. But as he was able to establish an 
alibi—having been at the masked ball with 
friends—he was released from custody seven 
weeks later; and Pruscha was held for trial. 

The trial, which opened on November 26th 
of the same year, created enormous interest. 
The sordid and scandalous circumstances 
surrounding the crime attracted all strata of 
society; and when the doors of the Landes- 
gericht were thrown open there was an undig¬ 
nified scramble for seats. The presiding judge 
was Imperial Councilor Doctor Hotter; Doctor 
Franz Wagner appeared as prosecuting attor¬ 
ney, and Doctor Hugo Sperber acted as defense 
counsel. 

Pruscha presented a commonplace appear¬ 
ance. She was of middle height, slightly stout, 
with sharp energetic features, small restless 
eyes and large bony hands. 

She constantly interrupted the proceedings: 
she berated the judge, reviled the lawyers, 
abused the witnesses, called names and in¬ 
dulged generally in vituperation, invective and 
billingsgate. Several times the taking of testi¬ 
mony had to be halted until she could be 
quieted. 

Doctor Hotter carried out, according to 
Austrian criminal procedure, the examination 
of the witnesses. The defendant, as is custo¬ 
mary, was the first to be questioned. She 
testified that Eberl always had maintained im¬ 
proper relations with her boarders and had 
even admitted her delinquencies in the case of 
Meiche. Otherwise, she said, Eberl had been 
a harmless, good-natured old woman with 
whom she always had been on the best of 
terms. She indignantly denied that she herself 
had ever had amatory dealings with Meiche, 
and emphasized her avowal with such frank 
and picturesque comments that the court had 
to curb her rhetoric. 

She gave an account of her movements pre¬ 
ceding and following the murder. She had 
left Eberl a few minutes after Meiche’s depar¬ 
ture—about six-forty-five—and gone directly 
home, where she had remained until the stag¬ 
gering and shattering news of her old friend’s 
death was brought to her by Meiche. 

After notifying Sikora, she had sought con¬ 
solation in the company of Gabriele Dunst, 
who voiced the suspicion that Eberl’s death 
had not been due to natural causes and that 
Bachmann, the departed’s erstwhile boarder, 
might have returned surreptitiously and mur¬ 
dered her. Dunst immediately and indignantly 
denied expressing such an opinion, whereupon 
Pruscha called her a liar with several modi¬ 
fying adjectives of a vivid and forceful nature. 
The judge admonished her to tone down her 
language and to refrain from insulting wit¬ 
nesses; to which Pruscha retorted that her 
language was sufficiently refined for her needs, 
and that, anyway, no question of insult was 
involved, as Dunst was her bosom friend. 


The next witness was the casual and easy¬ 
going Doctor Dubsky. He sought eloquently, 
but alas! vainly, to extenuate his having 
signed a death certificate without examining 
the body, and was forced to listen to some 
barbed remarks from the bench regarding the 
solemn duties of the medical profession. 

Ernst Meiche—the Lothario of the un¬ 
romantic triangle—then entered the witness- 
box. He was a tall blond youth, with hard 
vicious eyes and a cynical sneer, carefully and 
immaculately dressed. From his manner it 
was obvious he regarded himself as an ir¬ 
resistible Beau Brummell. 

He contemptuously admitted that Eberl had 
been rather fond of him and said that Pruscha, 
too, was by no means impervious to his fasci¬ 
nations. The latter, he said, often had invited 
him to visit her and had shown a growing 
jealousy because of his attentions to Eberl: in 
fact, the women had often quarreled over him. 

He explained that on his return from the 
ball at three-thirty a.m. he had found Eberl 
dead and had at once notified the caretaker, 
the neighbors and the doctor. He had seen 
the bunch of keys near the bed, but had paid 
scant attention to them. He admitted de¬ 
stroying the IOU, and boasted that later in the 
day Pruscha had given him 500,000 kronen 
and had remarked fearfully that she was being 
accused of stealing Eberl’s money. At the 
same time she had asked him to come and live 
with her—an invitation he had not accepted. 

On cross-examination he acknowledged that 
he had made no effort to earn money while in 
Vienna, but had lived on his landlady’s 
generosity. 

Professor Doctor Albin Haberda, author of 
one of the great standard works on forensic 
medicine and an internationally recognized 
authority on medical jurisprudence, who had 
carried out the post-mortem examination with 
Doctor Meixner of the Forensische Institut, 
testified that Eberl’s death had been due to 
strangulation. He also stated that, despite 
the position of the body when found, the 
cadaveric discoloration showed that it had 
lain on its side for hours following death. 

Emilie Bezniak, the wife of an accordion 
player, who had quarters next to Eberl’s, then 
took the stand and stated that, at seven p.m. 
on the night of the murder, she had heard 
violent quarreling in the dead woman’s apart¬ 
ment. She had recognized the voices of Eberl 
and Pruscha speaking in Czech, but had dis¬ 
tinguished no male voice. The next morning 
Meiche, elegantly dressed but very pale, had 
roused her with the report of Eberl’s death, 
and remarked that his two ancient inamoratas 
had fought over him the day before. 

Bezniak also stated that the defendant had 
visited her the following afternoon and, when 
told of the keys, had exhibited signs of fright. 
At this point Pruscha broke forth in a screech¬ 
ing, incoherent tirade against the witness, and 
the trial had to be halted. 

Marie Fiirnkranz (who lived below Eberl), 
Bezniak’s musical husband and Ludmilla and 
Stephanie Math6 (next-door neighbors) took 
the stand and corroborated this testimony re¬ 
garding the quarrel. All of them stated that 
the brawl had broken off suddenly at about 
seven-fifteen. 

Gabriele Dunst deposed that, at the end of 
February, Eberl had lent her 1,500,000 kronen, 
and that Pruscha had come to her at eleven- 
thirty on the morning after the murder and 
advised her to tell Sikora, the rapacious and 
thwarted heir, that the amount was only 
500,000 kronen. 

Pruscha, she amplified, had forthwith lent 
her this amount with which to liquidate the 
claims of Eberl’s niece, and had at the same 
time shown her a large sum of money, explain¬ 
ing that it had been realized from the sale of 
some furniture. 

And now came the alienists, so familiar to 
our own criminal trials. They were unanimous 
in declaring that the defendant was sane and 
responsible for her conduct; but they added 
that her “moral repressions” were very low. 
Pruscha’s attorney at once objected to the 
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introduction of testimony other than that 
affecting his client’s sanity, but was overruled. 

When the learned experts had departed, 
Karl Jirku, a twenty-eight-year-old illegitimate 
son of Pruscha, took the stand and told a 
rambling story of a mysterious Mr. Nitsch 
who, when Meiche was still under arrest, had 
approached him as a representative of Meiche’s 
father and offered to pay the attorney’s fees 
provided the defendants would engage the 
legal services of a Doctor Reiss. Nothing 
definite could be got from Jirku’s confused 
tale; and he was peremptorily dismissed. But 
later his recital was to take on a queer and 
sordid significance. 

Josefine Kallinger, a toothless old odd-job 
woman and one of the star witnesses of the 
prosecution, followed Jirku. She stated that 
she and Pruscha had waited together at the 
government bureau for their doles on the 
morning of March 4th, and that Pruscha had 
told her of Eberl’s death and expressed the 
fear that she might be suspected of murder be¬ 
cause a lamp-wick had disappeared from the 
victim’s sideboard. She further stated that 
Pruscha had told her she left Eberl’s apartment 
at seven-thirty on the night of the third, instead 
of at six-forty-five. 

This was too much for Pruscha. She leaped 
to her feet and gave the court another spec¬ 
tacular exhibition of indignant protestation. 
The gist of her highly colored remarks was 
that she had not spoken to Kallinger on that 
morning or any other morning — that, in fact, 
the verdammte old hag was an utter stranger to 
her. This passionate disavowal led to the 
swearing in of four doddering crones—all un¬ 
employed dole recipients — who testified to 
having seen the two in conversation. 

The trial then became a mere parade of 
garrulous neighbors, relatives, friends, ac¬ 
quaintances and tradesmen. One by one they 
retailed the gossip of the quarter and swelled 
the already bulging records of the court with 
racy and irrelevant titbits of scandal. 

During the second day of this testimony 
Pruscha rose spiritedly, said good-by to the 
judge and started for the door. She was, she 
explained with admirable control, thoroughly 
disgusted with the whole proceedings and had 
no intention of remaining. 

Though she was unfeelingly brought back 
by the bailiff, she later made two other at¬ 
tempts to leave the court-room, saying that she 
was fed up with the trial and that if the judge 
insisted upon continuing it he must do so 
without her. She declared that it was asking 
too much of a respectable charlady to listen to 
any more such foolishness — thereby putting 
herself on record as one of the most astute 
critics of the modern judicial procedure. 

On November 29th the trial came to an end. 
The summing up by the judge was clearly in 
Pruscha’s favor; but to the amazement of every¬ 
one the jury, by a vote of ten to two, rendered 
a verdict of “guilty of murder and robbery.” 

The prosecuting attorney himself appealed 
to the court to allow the defendant mitigating 
circumstances when fixing sentence. After a 
consultation with the assisting judges, Doctor 
Hotter sentenced Pruscha to fifteen years’ hard 
labor. And in due course the Supreme Court 
confirmed the sentence. 

But the affaire Pruscha was not yet over. 
A leading Vienna newspaper, Der Tag, im¬ 
mediately launched a skilful and persistent 
campaign to have the case reopened, on the 
grounds that the condemned woman’s guilt 
had not been legally established. The ad¬ 
vocates of a new trial held, not without justi¬ 
fication, that, though the presumption of her 
guilt had been strong, a number of vital 
circumstances had remained unexplained and 
several promising lines of investigation had 
been insufficiently gone into — in short, that 
the indictment had not been proved. 

A special judicial committee was finally 
appointed to reconsider the entire case. 
The committee was presided over by Doctor 
Ludwig Altmann, Chief Justice of the Central 
Criminal Court, and one of the foremost jurists 
in Austria. 
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After reviewing the records he expressed his 
dissatisfaction with Pruscha’s conviction; and 
on June 5th, 1925, he ordered a retrial. 

The second trial, which opened on October 
12th, 1925, under Imperial Councilor Doctor 
Schaupp, aroused even greater interest than 
the first. 

Pruscha had not altered since her earlier ap¬ 
pearance in court, though now she was calm 
and without any trace of hysteria. She added 
little to her previous testimony. She insisted 
that Eberl could not have had any money at 
the time of her murder, as she had lent 1,100,000 
kronen to Meiche and 1,500,000 to Gabriele 
Dunst, and had squandered the remainder 
(about $32) of the 4,800,000 kronen on ex¬ 
travagant living. 

She stated that at the time she had informed 
Marie Sikora of her aunt’s death, Mrs. Karl 
Taschner told her that Eberl had been stran¬ 
gled with a lamp-wick. When the court called 
her attention to the fact that the wick had 
not been discovered until several hours after 
her talk with Sikora, she violently accused the 
judge and the police of a base conspiracy to 
convict her and refused to discuss the subject. 

The same long procession of gossiping wit¬ 
nesses appeared and testified. But now, after 
a year of soul-searching and stock-taking, their 
evidence was far less definite and positive than 
formerly. 

They were especially vague on the important 
matter of the quarrel between Eberl and 
Pruscha after Meiche’s departure for the ball. 
This famous dispute had evidently faded from 
the memories of those very scandal-mongers 
who had been most emphatic regarding it at 
the first trial. 

Bezniak and her accordion-playing husband 
now markedly revised the hour of the set-to; 
and Ludmilla Mathe contradicted her former 
testimony to the extent of saying that she had 
heard three voices participating in the debate, 
and that Meiche himself had been present. 

Meiche had returned to Germany after the 
first trial and refused to come to Vienna to ; 
testify. Thus the most important witness for ' 
the prosecution was missing. However, his 
alibi on the night of the murder came in for a 
searching investigation by the defense; and 
it was brought out that, though he unquestion¬ 
ably had attended the ball, he had absented 
himself from the other members of his party for 
several periods ranging from half an hour to an 
hour in length. Doctor Richard Pressburger, 
Pruscha’s attorney, was therefore able to stress 
the point that Meiche easily could have gone 
to Eberl’s apartment and returned to the ball 
without having attracted attention. 

Hildegard Traunfellner, Meiche’s pierrette 
of the ball, spent an uncomfortable and un¬ 
convincing half-hour in the box endeavoring to 
shield her cavalier and to explain her interest 
in him on purely platonic lines. During her 
testimony a Mr. Pines, occupation and status 
unknown, rose in the audience and excitedly 
demanded to give evidence; but he was sum¬ 
marily ejected, and so his revelations were lost 
to the world. 

It was clearly the strategy of the defense to 
make no attempt to prove Pruscha’s innocence 
but to create an atmosphere of doubt by show¬ 
ing that other persons had had both a motive 
and an opportunity to commit the murder. 
In this Doctor Pressburger was aided by the 
vague and unsatisfactory evidence of almost 
every witness produced by the prosecution, all 
of whom seemed to be suffering from an epi¬ 
demic of forgetfulness. 

Furthermore, the ownership of the keys 
found in Eberl’s slipper had not been deter¬ 
mined; nor had the astounding fact been 
explained that, though the post-mortem report 
stated that the corpse had lain on its side for 
several hours after death, five witnesses testi¬ 
fied that the body, when seen, was flat on its 
back — the only piece of unanimous evidence, 
by the way, produced in either of the trials. 

Following its red-herring tactics, the de¬ 
fense suggested an entirely new suspect—a 
vagrant named Oscar Geyer and a friend of 
Bachmann’s and Meiche’s. Not only had 
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Geyer been heard talking boastfully about the 
crime, but he had lost a bunch of keys at the 
refugee home where he had slept, and had 
mysteriously vanished on the morning after 
the murder. The defense, however, was un¬ 
able to bring its suspect into court. 

Karl Jirku, again taking the stand, repeated 
his incomprehensible interview with the mys¬ 
terious Nitsch, and added the startling bonne 
bouche that shortly after the first trial he had 
been the victim of an assault engineered by 
Nitsch. A deposition by Agnes Bohaty, a 
chambermaid, which was then read, involved 
Nitsch still further by stating that a bunch of 
keys had disappeared from his room at about 
the time of the murder. 

The Nitsch episode was becoming altogether 
too tangled, and finally the gentleman himself 
was haled into court and put in the witness- 
box. It turned out that his given name was 
Hubert, and that his vocation was that of 
pastry-cook. He reluctantly testified that 
he had met Meiche senior in 1916 on a pleasure 
boat somewhere off the coast of Australia and 
had, as a result, become interested in his son. 

That a penniless Bavarian butcher had been 
sailing the far Pacific seas for recreation during 
the World War and, while on this extraordinary 
jaunt, had casually met a globe-trotting pastry¬ 
cook who was to assist his son in a murder 
trial eight years later, was perhaps the most 
grotesque bit of testimony offered in this fan¬ 
tastic trial. There were, however, good grounds 
for the suspicion that Nitsch’s interest in young 
Meiche was of a far less innocent and philan¬ 
thropic nature than he pretended; and the 
court dispensed somewhat bruskly with his 
testimonial services. 

With Meiche unavailable, the prosecution’s 
chief hope for securing a conviction lay in the 
testimony of Josefine Kallinger who, at the 
first trial, had told of Pruscha’s reference to the 
missing lamp-wick and of her fears of arrest 
hours before the wick had been discovered or 
there had been any suspicion of foul play. 
'Kallinger, when called, repeated with sus¬ 
picious accuracy the full tale of her conversa¬ 
tion with Pruscha. 

On cross-examination, however, her evi¬ 
dence lost much of its impressiveness. She 
was trapped into the admission that she had 
read in the newspaper of the finding of the 
lamp-wick before telling her damaging story 
to the police; and she was compelled to admit 
that she had completely reversed her testimony 
when later questioned by the examining 
magistrate. 

Doctor Pressburger then called the four old 
crones who had formerly sworn they had seen 
Kallinger and Pruscha in conversation at the 
government bureau. But the intervening year 
had worked havoc with their memories, and 
they now stated that Kallinger and Pruscha 
not only were total strangers but had, as far 
as they were aware, indulged in no discussion 
whatever on the morning in question. 

In an effort further to disqualify Kallinger’s 
testimony the thoroughgoing Doctor Press- 
burger called a large number of witnesses who 
informed the court, with venomous delectation, 
that Kallinger was a notorious gossip and 
mischief-maker and had been jailed several 
times for petty thefts and frauds. Anna 
Karasek, a sour-faced, righteous-looking owner 
of a small grog-shop, added several rakish de¬ 
tails detrimental to the witness’ character; 
whereupon Kallinger gave vent to her out¬ 
raged feelings by punching Karasek’s nose and 
was arrested for disorderly conduct. 

The defense, however, did not rest content 
with these character witnesses; and as nothing 
is dearer to an attorney’s heart than expert 
testimony, Doctor Pressburger produced a 
well-known psychologist who proceeded to de¬ 
vour what few shreds were left of Kallinger’s 
reputation. He declared that the prosecution’s 
star witness was suffering from pseudologia 
phantastica —a malady, by the way, which not 
only had never before appeared in a court of 
justice, but added a new decimal point to the 
already hopelessly complicated equation of 
I modern psychopathology. But the twelve 


good men and true no doubt rightly interpreted 
the doctor’s Ciceronian flight to mean that the 
lady was a chronic liar. 

The defense followed up this coup by calling, 
as witness, a former crony of the murdered 
woman, a graphologist and charm-worker 
named Marie Wilfert, who took oath that 
Eberl had come to her three months before her 
death for medical and spiritual advice, and 
that she had sold her client a magic stone (a 
specimen of which she proudly produced in 
court) and advised her to put hot compresses 
on her throat. This external medication had 
been prescribed because Eberl was suffering 
from hardening of the arteries—a pathological 
condition which Wilfert had miraculously 
diagnosed by reading the patient’s palm. 

Wilfert stated that Eberl never slept there¬ 
after without a hot compress about her throat; 
and Doctor Pressburger argued that Eberl’s 
death might easily have been the result of 
accidental strangulation. 

But this theory was somewhat weakened by 
the observations of the next witness. Marie 
Tuschek, a midwife, said that she had been 
present when Taschner had discovered the wick 
about Eberl’s neck (though at the first trial 
she had failed to record her proximity to the 
corpse on that momentous occasion), and that 
it had been loosely tied—too loosely, in fact, 
to cause discomfiture, let alone surcease from 
all earthly cares. 

Then Professor Doctor Haberda, the co¬ 
mortician, again took the stand and iterated 
his former assertion that the body had lain on 
its side for hours before having been turned 
on its back. He added the emphatic dictum 
that it was a case of murder and that two 
persons had been involved in it. 

When asked if there could be any possibility 
of doubt regarding his conclusions, he replied 
grandiloquently that he was the oldest medico¬ 
legal expert in Germany and Austria and 
therefore could not be mistaken! But his 
aplomb was visibly shaken when Doctor Press¬ 
burger dulcetly requested him to state the 
exact time of Eberl’s passing. The oldest 
medicolegal expert in Germany and Austria, 
who was beyond the pale of ordinary human 
error, was forced to confess that the hour could 
not be stated, as the contents of the de¬ 
ceased’s stomach had been spirited away during 
the autopsy practically from under his in¬ 
fallible nose. 

Numerous other witnesses were called, but 
even when their testimony was pertinent, it 
only tended to confuse and bedevil the issue. 

A piquant, even though irrelevant, item was 
added to the records by the irrepressible 
Gabriele Dunst. When asked regarding the 
domestic atmosphere in Eberl’s apartment 
prior to the crime, she stated that it was a bit 
lax and occasionally livened by a touch of 
downright ribald gaiety, as Eberl was given 
at times to indulging in the shimmy! 

In all, seventy-six witnesses were heard, and 
nearly as many more remained who were eager 
to face the limelight and give their personal 
recollections and opinions of the two old women 
and their nineteen-year-old lover. But even 
the seemingly inexhaustible patience of the 
court had its limits; and, to their consternation 
and chagrin, they were denied their one 
glorious chance of immortality. One of them 
became so incensed at the court’s heartlessness 
that he started a riot. 

The jury voted unanimously against a 
verdict of murder, and eleven to one against 
manslaughter. The court decided that of the 
original sentence of fifteen years fourteen and 
a half were to be apportioned to the murder 
and six months to the robbery of which Pruscha 
still stood convicted. As she had been in 
prison for almost twenty months, she was at 
once liberated. 

The pro-Pruscha press hailed the verdict 
as a glorious triumph of right, justice, and 
truth. It may have been all of that—and 
more. But I cannot help feeling that the chief 
interest of the case lay in its unsolved mystery. 
If Pruscha was not guilty, then who murdered 
the old charwoman? 
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